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‘Foreign “Wiscetlany. 

THe PENAL CODE OF THE Burriss ARMY Is di- 
vided into seventy Articles, called commonly the 
*« Articles of War,” Of these about seventeen apply 
exclusively to ofiicers, leaving more than fifty appli- 
cable to the non-commissioned officer and priv aie. = 
Thirteen of the articles involve crimes punish able 
with death and transportation, &c.; and filty-seven 
articles not involving death and transportation, six- 
teen of which authorize a forfeiture of pay and pen- 
sion on discharge, in en to other p unishments. 

It would be su; pposed that in this nuinber of article 
every punishable offence could be inciuded ; but t! 
70th and last article, to make all escape impossib = 
enacts thus :—‘ All crimes not capita ul, and all a a 
ders and neglects, which off icers and soldiers may 
guilty of, to the pre judice of good order and ailiary 
discipline , though not spe cified in the foregoing cases, 
or in our Articles of War, shall be taleen ¢ ognizance 
of by courts martial, ac cording to the nature and de- 
gree of the offence.” About iw enty of the articles 
are of military offences, of which the common law of 
the land takes no cognizance. It must be remember- 
ed that a soldier is also < qually amenable to the civil 
law as any other class of his countrymen. But there 
he meets his prosecutor on equal terms. The law of 
the realm makes no distinetion of ranks: and it al- 
lows something to human infirmity and passion. The 
whole facts of the case are produced ; and as no man 
is allowed to take advantage in a civil case of his own 
wrong doings, so 1 a eriiminal case provocation will 
always have its due weight in the aj 
punishment. 
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It is not our wish or intention to recommend a 
diminutive of the powers of the Mutiny Act. We 
are satisfied that the most severe laws even corporal 
punishment (in certain cases) are necessary for the 
good government of the army and the combort of the 
well conducted soldier. But we should wish to see 


a change in the administration of these laws. ta n 
the penalty of an oilence is death, trans porta on, 


loss of liberty, of the fruits of years of hard service 
and to the soldier corporal punishmer nt, we think he 
might be permiited to take a wider range defence 
than the present practice allows. a a pasts point 
of view, provocation or the acts of anoth annot ahd 
vent a man from being condemned if ¢ nitty, and px 


of 


haps punished. Sut in common justice, the sey 
by whose acts of renee, tyranny, or ungentleman- 


like conduct the prise en led on to cowinit 
the crime, slhiould be subject to remayal from a coin- 
mand in whie h he can ruin the prospects of whomso- 


has be 






ever he may choose to single out for persecution. 
The more severe he laws, the more even-hand ied 
should be t their administration, and the more clear 
and explicit the terms in which they are written. 

Ve constantly see the charge against an officer 
wound up by the words, “sueh conduct bein g¢ unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a gentleman * 

-~Sist article. Now every member of a court mar- 


tial knows, or ouit to know, 
character of an officer. There can be but one opinion 
on the matter. But thhre are many different id 
agentleman. A nian of indé penden t means, without 
profession or trade, is s styled in civil lawa ge entler man. 
All cornets and ensigns are gazetted as gentlemen.-- 
But except the words ss scand: lous and infamous,” in 
the same 31st article, which are unbecoming any man, 
hay. gentleman, tradesman, mechanic, or laborer, 

there is not a word to specify wnat is unbecoming 


What 1s becoming the 
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a gentleman. We therefore sometimes see conduct 
in a regimental officer charged as ur.becoming an offi- 
cer and agentieman,, which it appears is not unbe- 
coming in a superior er commanding officer. 

To make a false report or statement of arms, ac- 
counts, &e¢., 47th article, would subject an officer to 
the charge of conduct unbecoming a gentleman ; but 
to make a false report and statement ‘of a junior offi- 
cer in seeret js vee held to be conduct unbee oming a 





ge ntleman. To treat in a harsh, unjt ist, and arbitra- 
ry manner the sikhans of a regiment, is not consider- 
ed unbecoming the character of a gentleman in a 


treat non- 
, and make the 


s commanding oflicer; but to bully and ill- 
commissioned ctlicers and privates 


service subservient to his temper or convenience, 
would be held as unbecoming the character of a gen- 
tleman in a captain or other regimental officer. In 
the former case the “ good of the service ” is pleaded, 


excuse for conduct which in 
other society of gentlemen would be held as 
ungentiemanlike. It is a mantle more capa- 
cious than charity, for it covers all sins in a command- 
hue officer. 


and received as ample 
every 
most 


Some people, old fashioned perhaps, look upon mor- 
els as a ntleman. ‘To slander the charae- 

of a junior oflicer—to contract debts without a 
prospect of paying them—to receive pay for the per- 


formance of duties which have never been done, or 
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intended to be done—to indulge all the grosser 
vices, and yet to punish all subordinates, or, what is 


worse 
VOTES, 


to 


punish it 


conduct in an officer, but 
with literal and uimitigable severity in a 
non-commissioned ,officer or private. Some may 
think these things unbecoming the character of a gen- 
theman, whilst others look « onl nly to the personal rank, 
to fortune, and manners. We should be sorry to 
see the word gentleman expunged from the Articles 
of War. Rye officer in the army should be a gen- 
tleman in all senses of the word; but it should be 
ap] li cable to all ranks of officers, without par- 
tiality, favor, or affection. 

We are quite satisfied that the character of a corps 
depends tainly upon the character of the command- 
ing officer. If there isan ill feeling amongst the offi- 
cers, and bad conduct amongst the inen generally, the 
comm anding x officer must be in fault. 

We should wish, therefore, to see a prisoner allow- 
ed to enter into a defence with less confinement to 
the immediate act for which he is on trial, provided 
he can show he he has been driven to the com- 
mission of the ofience by previous improper conduct 
on the part of his superior. Huis statements will be 
made on his own responsibility, and if founded on in- 
vestigation untrue, let him receive additional and 
heavy pi 

No high-minded honorable man will ever fear or 
object to a defence made by any man he has brought 
to a court martial. Our experience tell us that nei 
ther officers nor soldiers are at all inclined to accuse 
their superiors without grounds. The 12Ist article 
appears to open a way for redress to anv soldier who 
considers himself aggrieved; and General officers at 
all half-yearly inspections ask if any man has a com- 
plaint to make. But he would be a bold man indeed, 
whether officer or soldier, who would, dare to coin- 
plain, except in a case of such outrageous and noto- 
rious inj@tice as is not likely to occur in these days. 

Under the present system of military and courts 
martial law, there is no escape from ungentlemanlike 
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Every oflicer in a regiment may be disgusted, every 
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soldier teased and oppressed, and yet the command-¢#rapidy that one is scarcely announced before another 


ing officer can keep strictly within the Jaw, and defy 


all parties; nor can the General commanding-in- chief 


remove him. Now would such conduct be unbecom- 
ing an officer anda gentleman? We shall resume 
the subject next week. —London Naval und Military 
Gazette. 
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West Pornr acapremy.-—It is with sincere regret 


we occasionally meet with a citizen, get hold of a! 

aper, and meet with members of Congress, that are | 
inimical to this most valuable national institution, the | 
graduates of which have been found to be of such | 


vast national benefit. 
take up the reports from the different bureaus of the 


War Department fer the last twenty-five years, in| 


order to see how many of these talented young offi- 


cers have been employed in surveying sites, improving | 


harbors—-removing obstructions in the navigation of 
rivers, in fortifying exposed points, surveying territo- 
ries, and employed in civil engineering, in statf duties, 
&e., &c. Indeed their services have been of suchim- 
portance in these respects, that they have been sepa- 
rated for years from their military duties, and the 
army has suffered very severely for want of military in- 


structors, so useful are these graduates found, for sci- | 
entific objects, that it has been very difficult to keep | 
more than one officer present with a company, for! 


company duty. 
It has been said, and said as an objection to the in- 


stitution, that some of the graduates, do not enter the | 
service aiter graduating, and that others retire after a! 


short period of service ; but this is no objection in 
‘our view, because these gentlemen fall back into the 
bosom of society. They engage in the military in- 
stitutions of the country, they spread their useful 
knowledge among their fellow citizens, engage in 
ervil engineering, and ditfuse general intelligence 
around them, their lofty moral deportment and benign 
disposition, and their good manners have a most salu- 
tary influence on society. Again we sometiines hear 
it said the institution is aristocratic, because it re- 


quires great influence to procure the appointment of 


acadet. Does it require more influence than to ob- 
tain a midshipman’s warrant? Does it require more 
than to get a clerkship in a depsrtment? 
quire more than to get the appointment of tide-waiter 
in the customs? Or the situation of night*watch? I 
is said none but rich men’s sons can gain admittance 
therein; those who say that, speak without thongitt, 
for we know better. We have known many a young 
man, who has graduated, who had no family influ- 
ence, who were of poor parentage, and a large pro- 


portion of the present number of cadets, are farmers | 


sons, of plain families. We have no fears but the 


wisdom of Congress will foster the institution for | 


ever. It would be well to have several of the kind. 
We hope it will constantly engage the solicitude and 
deep attention of our worthy President, the Secretary 
of War and General-in-chief. 


We feel especially proud of our patriotic kinsman | 


General Ward of Westchester county, for the zeal he 
has always displayed for its support, and we are satis- 
fied it will in all things receive the support of the 
Honorable gentlemen composing 
this county, and all others in Congress, who have 
pride in their country, and have a regard for valuable 
and important institutions, established for instruction. 
—New York Argus. 


From the New York Sun. 


We ask our fellow citizens to | 


Does it re-' 


the delegation of 


| springs up to throw it into the shade. The torpedo, 
| Congreve rocket, percussion bomb, revolving cannon, 
'Paixhan gun, etc, will shortly be superseded by the 
thunder bolts, and * battles by sea or land will here- 
| after rival the fabled conflicts of the gods.” One of 
‘the most terrible of these peace promoters with 
‘which the public are at all acquainted, isa very de- 
structive shell invented by Dr. Alexander Jones a 
gentleman lately returned from Europe. This shell 
is contained jn a small tin case some three or four 
inches in diameter, and upon being thrown by the 
|hand into a sheet of water at a distance of eighty or 
ninety feet, it exploded with the most startling ef- 
fects, not unfrequently throwing the water to a height 
‘of over 100 feet. During the month of September 
last, Dr. Jones exhibited a series of experiments at 
Washington, before the heads of the departments and 
several officers of the army and navy, the results of 
‘which were in the highest degree satisfactory. It 
wasshown experimentally that the shell may beso 
adjusted as to explode the instant it comes in con- 
tact, with the water, when it is just immersed, or not 
until it has reached the bottom. It was also shown 
that they may be handled with perfect salety, as sev- 
eral of them were kicked about until the cases be- 
came deeply indented, when, upon throwing them 
into the water. they exploded as before. 

Congress has lately made an appropriation of 
| $250,000 for constructing a floating battery upon Mr. 
Stevens’ plan for the detence of the harbor of New 
York. It is to be of iron and propelled by steam 
machinery, so placed as to be invulnerable to the 
shot of anenemy. Itis to be shot and bomb proof, 
the guns are to be large, and adopted both to shot 
‘and shell. Space will not admit of our entering into 
details; it appears, however, that Mr. Stevens’ plan 
is more perfect than any hitherto proposed, posses- 
sing as it does several obvious and important advan- 
tages over Fulton's. 

Scarcely a week passes but we receive information 
of some new warlike invention. We know of acan- 
non in this city that throws 120 balls per minute with 
the greatest regularity and precision, independent of 
the direct action of steam or gunpowder. We know 
of a sub-marine machine which can be propelled with 
‘the greafest facility, and made to remain submerged 
any required length of time. And finally, we know 
of an invention at once the most magnificent of the 
age, in comparison with which, Jones’ shell or Ste- 
vens’ battery would blush from very shame of merci- 
fulness. It is to apply electricity in warfare, and 
however novel and proposterous the idea, it has been 
examined by several magnates of science, who have 
unhesitatingly declared it to be based on strict philo- 
sophical principles, and decidedly the most important 
discovery in modern times for purposes of warfare. 
| The inventor, whose name we are not at liberty to 
disclose, has been engaged for several years in per- 
fecting this noble project; and if experiment and 
philosophy are to be at all depended on, we may fond- 
'ly anticipate that the period is not far distant; when, 
| as a consequence, the term war will be ejected from 
our language. We have given the subject this notice 
not only froin a sense of the obligation resting on us 
to chronicle all important inventions, but to inspire 
with full confidence, these who erroneously imagine 
that we are unable to cope with the first nations of 
the earth. 


CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES, AND ITs En- 





| ; , 
lipemic InrLueNcEs —By Samuet Forry, M. D. 


1 vol. New York.—** The design of this work,” says 


‘the author, in his preface, ‘is to exhibit a connected 


Enernes oF wAr.—When an advance has been | view of the leading phenomena of our climate, both 


made in any one department of art, others are sure to 


follow in rapid succession. This is peculiarly true |all the author’s observations on the subject. 


physical and medical, comprising a coneeeeerra of 
18 


in respect to the modern refinements in the art of de- | based chiefly on the Army Meteorological Register, 


stroying our species. These succeed each other so 


land the Statistical Report on the Sickness and Mor- 
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riod of twenty years from 1819 to 1839; both of which 
are the result of the author’s labors.”” The military 
posts at which these tables were constructed, extend 
through an imimense range of climate, and include 
the sea-board and the interior, mountain-stations and 
low and marshy grounds. The observations, too, re- 
fer to men of different nations, ages, and habits, and, 
upon the whole, must be considered as affording a 
full,,though possibly not the most favorable, view of 
the climate of our country. We say, not the most 
favorable, because, after all, the army is, for the most | 
part, recruited from among the genus loafer, a class | 
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“ality of the army of the U. States, embracing a pe- | 
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on board of Her Majesty’s steam vessels of war, each 
of such vessels to be always supplied with first rate 
appropriate steam engines, of not less than four hund- 
red collective horse power; and also a sufficient num- 
ber, not less than four, of good, substantial, and effi- 
cient sailing vessels, of not less than one hundred tons 
burden each ; all guch steam and sailing vessels always 
to be supplied and furnished with all necessary and 


| proper apparel, furniture, stores, tackle, boats, fuel, 


oil, tallow, provisions, anchors, cables, fire pumps and 
other proper means of extinguishing fire, and what- 
ever else may be requisite and necessary for equip- 


of men to whom systematic industry and steady hab- | ping such vessels, and rendering them constantly e i- 
its (both which are so greatly conducive to health) | cient for the service hereby contracted to be perform- 


are irksome, and whose life of shifts, exposures, al- 
ternate excesses and privations, inust impair the con- 
stitution. 

The topics—and few are nfore universally inter- 


ed, and also manned with competent officers, and a 
sufficient crew of able seamen, and other men; and 
‘ali the said steam vessels te be likewise manned, 
_and supplied with competent and efficient engineers, 


esting—treating in'this yolume, s@ems to us to be fair- | machinery and engines ; and te be in all respects as 


ly and philosophically discussed, and due importance 


is given tothe weight of facts and experience, the | 


only sure foundation of. useful deduction. It isa 
book which the curious and inquisitive generally 
may read with satistaction, for it is written in a pop- 
ular style, and is nowhere repulsive by a show of 
technicalities or pretension.—New York .dmerican. 





CoMPARATIVE NAVAL FORCE OF ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, AND AmeErica.—Engiand has a foreign 
tonnage of 3,347,400; 27,895 imerchant vessels ; 
181,642 seamen, and 765 vessels of war of all de- 
scriptions. 

France has a foreign tonnage under a million; her 


number of merchant vessels and seamen not exactly | 


known by us; and her vessels of war of all deserip- 
tions number 350. 

The United States have a foreign tonnage of 
2,000,000; 16,666 merchant vesseis: 108,000 seamen, 
and sixty-eight vessels of war, exclusive ol those now 
being constructed. 

The commerce of the United States, according to 
the above statement of the commercial aud military 
marine of England and France, has by no means a 
proportionate to its exteut as compared with that of 
those nations. We have oniy three steamers, while 


hngland can, at the shortest notice, command at least ' 


ninety. Of eleven ships of the line, only one is in 
commission ; and out of seventeen frigates, we be- 


lieve about five only are in commission. Our navy | 
is not only deficient in numerous and well appointed | 


vessels, whether steamers, frigates, sloops, or brigs, 
but is not provided with a sufficient number of depots. 
well stored arsenals and improved dock yards. 

Such is the abundant supply at the dock yards of 
England and France, of materials, ordnance, and 
stores of ali descriptions that outfits are prepared to 
go on board at the shortest notices, and vessels can be 
fitted out from theirownresources. We,on the other 
hand, not only have not a sufficient system, but are 
saddled with a wasteful and inefficient one, even the 
smallest vessels not being fitted out with despatch at 
any one of our naval stations, but lying in our harbors 
for month after month, at a heavy expense to the 
nation. 

The duty of self-defence is a primary one, and none 
more imperative on the Government, than that of 
guarding our sea coast against the sudden approach 
of a fleet of hostile steaniers, with which Great Bri- 
tain in the event of a war, would attempt to enter 
our harbors, seize and destroy our merchant vessels, 
burn and plunder our cities, and attempt to invade our 
country. 

By the contract whereby the mails to the West In- 
dies are to be carried by steam navigation, the Com- 
pany agree to provide “a sufficient number (not less 
than fourteen) of good, substantial, and efficient steam 
vessels, of such construction and strength as to be fit 


| to vessels, engines, equipments, engineers, officers, 
and crew, subject to the approval of the said com- 
missioners and of such persons as shall at any time, 
and from time to time, have authority under the said 
| commissioners to inspect and examine the same,.””"— 
| [Return to an order of the Honorable the House of Com- 
mons, dated 22 May, 1840.} 

These mail and packet steam ships, in the event of 
a war, would be immediately engaged in the service 
of the Government, armed with a new or formidable 
description of force. 

The subject of coast and harbor defences is an im- 
| portant one at this time, and will doubtless shortly 
engage the earnest attention of the natio~+l legisla- 
,ture. In addition to the proteciion of tha Atlantic 
coast, and of the country bordering on the lakes, the 
defences of the gulfof Mexico are of the very highest 
i nportance. The narrow pass between Cubaandt e 
Florida shores constitutes the outlet to the vast prc- 
| puctions of the Mississppi valley, and in the event of 
awar with England, the West India mail steamers 
would be immediately converted into war steamers, 
which, if no guard is provided for the entrance of the 
Mississippi would first assail the country bordering on 
the gulf of Mexico, and also blockade the outlet of 
the great West. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his report in Janu- 
ary last, called the attention of Congress and of the 
country to this subject, while suggesting a system of 
thorough coast defence, and recommended the estab- 
lishment of a depot on the Mississippi river, at a point 
sufficiently remote from the sea to prevent successful 
aggression on the part of the enemy, where iron war 
steamers, suited to the navigation of the gulf and 
neighboring waters, may be constructed. 
| Itis stated thatthe Navy Department is also look- 
‘ing with a vigilant eye to American interests in other 
| quarters, having directed the fitting out of the frigate 
, Congress, Capt. Voorhees, and the Columbus, | Capt. 
Spencer, to proceed to the Mediterranean station, as 
also the frigate Constitution, Capt. Shubrick, to be 
| added to the squadron on the coast of Brazil.—Nor- 
| folk Beacon, March 28. 


Tue navy.—One of our exchange papers, in no- 
| ticing the measures before Congress for the enlarge- 
|ment and modification of the naval establishment, 
remarks that the country will sustain the Govern- 
ment in whatever may be done to place this favorite 
arm of the public service on a proper footing. Of 
this we have not the slightest doubt, and only regret 
that so much time has been suffered to pass unim- 
proved in ihis respect. Mr. Manoum seems to be 
moving in the matter in good earnest and will merit 
the applause of his countrymen for turning his power- 
ful mind toa subject so worthy of his acknowldged 
ability. We like to see this much better than intem- 

erate harangues against a co-ordinate branch of the 
Bovernment —Madhsoniar 
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NEW NOVEL.—The two Admirals, 


Coorer’s 
‘Tale of the Seg. By J. Fenntmore Cooper, 3 vols. 
Bently. 


The time of the ‘ Two Admirals’ is the middle of 
the last century :—the scene opens on the coast of 
Devonshire, where an officer in guard of a Signal 
Station (who had been degraded from a higher rank, 
owing to bis drunken habits,) his melancholy wife, 
and his beautiful daughter, inake précisely the group 
into the midst of which a young handsome stranger 
from the colonies, like Wicherly Wychecombe, is sure 
to make trouble. An additional entanglement for the 
course of true love presen‘s itself in fhe circumstances 
of the Baronet’s tamily, with which the aforesaid 
Wicherly is distantly connected. A fair estate and a 
fine fortune are capriciously willed away, in accord- 
ance with an old family usage; and one claimant to 
the same is acertain Tom Wycliecombe, of whom we 
conceive a tolerable Iago would have been made, had 
not Mr. Cooper steered a little wide of the 
originally laid down. Such, with the owner of the 
estate, are the principal shore figures—if Wycherly 
deserve the name, he being a sailor as nimble on the 
deck as he is gallant upon the cliffs in perilling his 
life to gather a nosegay for sweet Mildred Dutton. 

The marine figures are better drawn. The two ad- 
mirals area Pylades and Orestes, the course of whose 
long.career in glorious war and generous friendship, 
has never been severeiy troubled til! one of them, 
Bluewater, begins to perplex his mind with that 
gnestion fraught with so much vexation a hundred 
years since, the Hanoverian successivg. On theland- 
© . “ .- . 
ing of Charles Edward in Scotland, Bluewater is so 
far influenced by his Jacobite sympathies, as’ to hold 
himself apart from an action with the Frene), until 
affection for his brother oificer, rather than duty to 
King George, hurries hiin on to interpose ata critical 
moment,—Sir Gervaise Oakes was all but overmas- 
tered,—nor was the bitterness of such a position made 
the less galling by a consciousness that he owed 
imminent peril to the desertion of a brother in arms, 
the staunch companion of many a victory: 

“The reader will not overlook the materia! 
stance, that all we have related occurred amid the din 
of battie. Guns were exploding at each instant, the 
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cloud of smoke was both thickening and « 
fire was flashing in the semi-obseurity o 
shot were rending the wood and cuttin 
and the piercing shrieks of agony, only 

more appalling by being extorted from the stern ang 
resolute, blended their thrilling accompaniments 
Men seemed to be converted into demons, and yet 
there was a lofty and stubborn resolution to conquer 
mingled with all, that ennobled the strife and rendered 
it heroic. The broadsides that were delivered in suc- 
cession down the line, as ship after ship of the rear 
division reached her station, however, p:ociaiined 
that Monsieur des Prez had imitated Sir Gervaise’s 
mode of closing, the only one by means of which the 
elading vessel could escape destruction, and the Eng- 
lish were completely doubled on. At this moment, 
the sail-trimmers of the Plantagenet handled their 
braces. The first pull was the last. No sooner were 
the ropes started, than the fore-top mast went over the 
bows, dragging after it the main with all its hamper, 
the mizen snapping like apipe-stein at the cap. By 
this cruel accident, the result of many injuries to 
shrouds, back-stays, and spars,the it uation of the 
Plantagenet became worse than ever; for not only 
was the wreck to be partially cleared, at least, to ight 
many of the larboard guns, but the command of the 
ship was, in a great measure, lost, in the centre of 
one of the most infernal melees that ever accompanied 
a combat at sea. At no time does the trained seaman 
ever appear so great as when he meets sudden mis- 
fortunes with the steadiness and quiet which it is a 
materialpart of the morale of discipline to inculcate. 
Greenly was full of ardor for the assault, and was 
thinking of the best mode of running foul of his ad- 
versary, when this calamity occurred; but the masts 
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were hardly down when he changed all 





his thoughts 
to a new current; and called out to the sail-trimimers 
to ‘lay over and clear the wreek.’ Sir Gervaise, too, 
ineet with a sudden and violent check to the current 
of his feelings. He had collected his Bowlderos, and 
was giving his instructions as to the manner in which 
they were to follow, and keep near his person, in the 
expected hand-to-hand encounter, when the heavy 
rushing of the air, and the swoop of the mast from 
above, announced what had occurred Turning to 
the men, he calmly ordered them to aid in getting rid 
of the incumbrances, and was in the very act of di- 
recting Wycherly to join in the same duty, when the 
latter exclaimed—* See, Sir Gervaise, here comes 
another of the Frenchmen close upon oir quarter. 
By heavens, they must mean to board!’ The vice- 


, 
admiral instinctively grasped his sword-hilt tighter, 


land turned in the direction mentioned by his compan- 


ion. There, indeed, dame a {fresh ship, shoving the 
cloud aside, and by the clearer atmosphere that seemed 
to accompany her, apparently bringing down a current 
of air stronger than common. When first seen, the 


jib-boom and bow-spirt were both enveloped in smoke, 


but his bellying fore-top-sail, and the canvass hang- 
ing in festoons, loomed grandly in the vapour, the 
biack yards seeming to embrace the wreaths, merely 
to cast them aside. ‘Ihe proximity, too, was fearful, 
her yard arms promising to clear those of the Planta 
genet only by a few feet,as her dark bows brushed 
along the admiral’s side. ‘ This will be fearful work, 
indeed !’ exclaiined Sir Gervaise. «A fresh broadside 
from a ship so near, will sweep all from the spars. 
Go, Wychecombe, tell Greenly to call in—hold !— 
*Tisan English ship! No Frenchman's bow-sprit 
stands like that! Almighty God be praifed! Tis 
the Cesar—there is the old Roman figure head just 
shoving out of the smoke!’ ‘This was said with « 
yell, rather than a cry of delight, and in a voice so 
loud that the words were heard below.and flew through 
the ship like the hissing of an ascending rocket. To 
confirm the elorions tidings, the flash and the roar of 
ide of the stranger announced the 
tings that La Pluton had an enemy of her 
own to contend with, thus enabling the Plantavenet?s 
people to throw all their sirengtn on the starboard 
guns, and pursue their other necessary work without 
irther moles! from the French rear admiral. 
Che gratitude of Sir Gervaise, as the rescuing ship 
thrust herself in between him and his most formida- 
ble assailant, was too deep for language. He placed 
his hat mechanically before his face, and thanked God 


runs on the off 
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i with a fervor of spirit that never before had attended 


his thanksgivings. This brief act of devotion over, 
found the bows of the Casar, which ship was advan- 
cing very slowly, in order not to pass to far ahead, 
just abreast of the spot where he stood, and so near 
that objects were pretty plainly visible. Between 
her night heads stood Bluewater, conning the ship, by 
means of a line of officers, his hat in his hand, wav- 
ing in encouragement to his own people, while Geoff- 
rey Cleveland held the truinpet at his elbow. 

At that moment three noble cheers were given by 
the crews of the two friendly vessels, and mingled 
with the increasing roar of the Ce@sar’s artillerv.— 
Then the smoke rose in a cloud over the forecastle of 
the latter ship, and persons could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. Nevertheless, like ail that thus ap- 
proached, the relieving ship passed slowly ahead, un- 
til her whole length protected the undefended side of 
her consort, delivering her fire with fearful rapidity. 
The Plantagenets seemed to imbibe new life from this 
arrival, and their starboard guns spoke out again, as 
if manned by giants. It was five minutes perhaps, 
after this seasonable arrival, before the guns of the 
other ships of the English rear announced their pres- 
ence on the out side of Monsieurdes Prez’s force ; 
thus bringing the whole of the two fleets into four 
lines, all steering dead before the wind, and, as it were, 
interwoven with each other. By that time the poops 
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of the Plantagenet and Cesar became visible from 
one to the other, the smoke now driving principally 
off from the vessels. There again were our two oa 
mirals each anxiously watching to get a glimpse of 
his friend. The instant the place was clear, Sir Ger- 
vaise appped the trumpet to his mouth and called out 
—‘ God bless you Dick! may God forever bless you 
—your ship can do it—clap your helm hard a-star- 
board, and steer into M. des Prez; you'll have him in 
five minutes.” Bluewater smiled, waved his hand, gave 
an order, and laid aside his trumpet. Two minutes 
later the Cesar sheered into the smoke on her larboard 
beam, and the crash of the meeting vessels was heard. 
By this time the wreck of the Plantagenet was cut 
adrift, and she, too, made a rank sheer though in a 
direction opposite to that of Cewsar’s. As she went 
through the smoke, her guns ceased, and when she 
emerged into the pure air, it was found that Le Fou-| 
dreyant had set cou:ses and top-gallant sails, and was | 
drawing so fast ahead, as to render pursuit, under the | 
the little sail that could be set, unprofitable. Signals! 
were out of the question, but this movement of the 
two admirals converted the whole battle scene into 
one of inexplicable confusion. Ship after ship 
changed her position, and ceased her fire from uncer- 
tainty what that position was, until a general silence 
succeeded the roar of the cannonade. It was indis- 
pensable to pause and let the smoke blow away.. It 
did not require many minutes to raise the curtain on 
the two fleets. As soon as the firing stopped, the 
wind increased, and the smoke was driven off to lee- 
ward in a vast straggling cloud, that seemed to scatter 
and «disperse in the air spontaneously. Then a sight 
of the havock and destruction that had been done in 
this short conflict was first obtained.” 

This spirited scene leaves us little space for further 
enumeration of the minor salt water characters which 
Mr. Cooper has clustered round his ‘ 'T'wo Admirals.’ 
But it must not deprive us of the line of praise to be 
given to the winding up of the novel, which is good, 
and not altogether hackneyed—a rare merit in these 
days. The rank it ought to take when measured 
against our own sea novels, it were invidious to at- 
tempt to determine. Let the blue jackets settle the 
question. | 





Correspondence of the Boston Allas. 


U. S. FRIGATE CONSTELLATION, 
Harbor of Singapore, November 28, 1841. 

The repairs of the United States ship ConsTELLA- 
Trion having been completed, she sailed from Saldanha | 
Bay to join her consort at Cape Town. On the 31st 
of July, we left Table Bay in company with the Boston, | 
our departure having been somewhat expedited by the 
known insecurity of the anchorage at this season of 
year. The winter thus far had been one of unprece- 
dented mildness but we were warned that it might close | 
with gales of unusual severity. We passed through | 
the Mozambique passage. The Commodore designed | 
touching on the coast of Madagascar, but we were | 
teased by light and variable airs, and set off our course | 
by currents, until finally a head wind changed our des- | 
tination to Johanna, one of the Comora Isles. We | 
anchored at Johanna on the 27th of August, after a 
pleasant passage of 28 days. This island was formerly, 
and is still, visited by English Indiamen and ships of 
war, cruising in the channel, for water and refresh- 
ments. From 12 to 20 American whalers resort here 
yearly for the same purpose, the place having the rare 
excellence of furnishing every thing they want and 
nothing they do not want. The people being rigid 
Mahometans, neither use nor manufacture any kind 
of wine or ardent spirits. Our sailors, after rather an 
unsatisfactory day’s liberty, suggested that a short 
exile ashore might be adopted as a punishment in lieu 
of the common mode of treating offences. The natives 
understand English, and are perfectly inoffensive and 








hospitable. Tne water is the best I ever tasted, and 


very conveniently situated for shipping. I have no 
doubt that the health of our crew is to be attributed in 
a measure to an abundant supply of this excellent 
water. Bullocks, poultry, and a large variety of fruits 
are abundant and cheap. There are no port charges. 
The whalers Fenelon, of New Bedford, and Bengal, 
of Salem, were in the harbor at the time of our visit. 
We made a state visit to the King, who presented 
some Indicrous attempts at pomp and dignity, and was 
an excellent caricature of such occasions generally. 
His Highness returned the civility by coming off to 
the slip, attended by a large escort of his subjects. 
There was every expression of delight and good feel- 
ing, and we drank together a great deal of sugar and 


| water, their only beverage. The Boston was de- 
|spatched to the aid of a vessel reported to be stranded 
‘on the neighboring island, Mayotta. Her assistance 


was, however, not required, the vessel, an English 
ship, having been relieved by some of the French 
squadron, cruising thereabouts for the purpose of ta- 
king possession of Mayotta as soon as specific orders 
should be recieved. The protection of the French flag 
has been recently extended to the settlement of the 
Nos-Beh, near the mouth of the Bembatooka bay, 
certain cisafiected persons from Madagascar having 
there declared their independence and elected a 
Queen. ‘Lhe supposed object of securing these smaller 
ontposts is, to eventually establish French settlements 
in the northern part of Madagascar, various causes 
having conspired to defeat the old attempt at colon- 
izing the southern extremity of that island at Porte 
Dauphin. 

We sailed from Johanna on the 8th of September, 


and after a passage of 21 days, trade winds and currents 


conspirmg to hasten us along, we made the west 
coast of Sumatra, having run for eleven days on a 
parallel one degree south latitude. We came to anchor 
off Quallah Battoo on the 2d of October. I deeply 
regret to mention the death of Mr. John C. Richard- 
son, midshipman, of fever, on the 29th of September. 
He was from Louisville, Kentucky. Thomas Spar- 
ling, landsman, was drowned by the upsetting ofa hile 
in the surf. 

From the history of the two last East India sqnad- 
rons, one would hardly expect that we should leave 
the coast of Sumatra without some hostile dernonstra- 
tion. No piracies have, however, been committed, or 


‘any aggressions on the just rights of American 


citizens. We, conseguently, have been left to perform 


|the more agreeable duty of showing the white flag, 
‘and bearing a message of conciliation and peace. Com- 


modore Kearny, attended by many of his officers, had 


‘an interview with the Rajahs. He expressed the 


wishes of our Government in a written communica- 


‘tion, which was left with the Rajalis, to be translated 


when an opportunity offered. He stated that he had 
visited the west coast of Sumatra, for the purpose of 
detecting and punishing any aggressions on American 
commerce. He assured the Rajahs that other vessels 
would be sent out for the same purpose; that our re- 
lations would be peaceful so long as they did notmolest 
our trading vessels, and perforined the engagements al- 
ready entered into with the Government of the United 
States—peace or war depending on their own conduct. 
When this had been interpreted, the Rajah replied 
‘** that he was very glad.” Subsequently we had an 
audience with the five Rajahs of Loostos, to whom the 
Commodore expressed the same sentiments and in- 
tentions. The Rajahs appeared very anxious to con- 
ciliate us, and promised to faithfully observe the en- 
gagements entered into with Commodore Read, to 
use all their power to prevent piracies, and to give in- 
formation of suca as might be intended by people not 
under their authority. Guallah Battoo has not yet re- 
covered from the losses occasioned by the attack of the 
Potomac. The amount of property destroyed amount- 
ed to upwards of $200, 000. ‘The trade has also been 
greatly reduced on account of the bad government of 
the present Rajah. 40, 000 piculs (133 Ibs, each) 
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were formerly sold from this distriet ; the annual pro- 
duce has now dwindled to less than 7, 000. 

One of the people of Muckie, only eight days after 
the destruction of that place by Commodore Read, in 
an altercation with a French captain about the weight 
of some pepper, drew a kno, and stabbed him mor- 
tally. In retaliation, Muckie was again ravaged by 
a French force, so that the place is, as it were, anni- 
hilated. To use the expression of my Malay infor- 
mer “if you set Muckie to sell, he no fetch one dol- 
Jar.” It is to be hoped, and, as far as we can judge 
from present appearances, it is to be confidently ex- 
fae , that these people will not hereafter have the 

ardihood to make a concerted attack upon our vessels. 
If any thing is to be apprehended, it is from the iras- 
cibility of individuals or the cupidity of small parties | 
of robbers, over whom the Rajahs may not have con- | 
rol. The best way to prevent such attempts is, to| 
make it for the interest of individuals to give timely | 
warning. Po Adam, the friendly Rajah whose pro- | 

erty was confiscated on account of his exertions in| 
behalf of the Friendship, was in constant attendance | 
on board as pilot, adviser, and interpreter. The day | 
after our arrival, he displayed from his house the en- | 
sign of our republic, given him by Commodore Read. | 
The services of this man have been put forth in aid of | 
many of our merchant vessels, and have been acknow- 
Jedged by every national ship visiting this coast. He | 
has not, however, been noticed or requited by our 
Government. This is the fourth time, within ten years, 
that our ships of war have been sent to this coast; if! 
this is to be regarded as an indication that the pepper 
trade is worth fostering and protecting, it may be well 
to suggest that we should not rely too much on the 
show of power, to the exclusion of other means, such 
as affording opportunity .ad encouragement to native | 
agents to learn our language and become attached to) 
our interests. | 








4 . . 
Po Adam seems/9 iave a peculiar claim on the at- 


our hospital steward of consumption while passing 
through the straits of Malacca. This is the second 
death from disease since we left Boston. The sick 
list of the last month has averaged less than ten. At 
resent there are only five of the crew slightly sick. 
e had more sickness in Boston harbor than at anv 
period since we sailed. 





LIFE BOATS SIMPLIFIED.—One of the best boat 
builders in this city, Mr. C. L. Ingersoll, without pre- 
tention, parade, patent, or secrecy, has taken up the 
trade of building life boats; and so simple is his ap- 
paratus that a common ship’s launch may be fitted up 
to serve the purposes of a life boat without diminish- 
ing its efficiency asa long boat, or very materially ad- 
ding to the expense of its construction. The material 
used principally is galvanised iron, which is thus rust 
proof, and his boats will stand all the tests to which 
lite boats can be subjected. Mr. Ingersoll makes no 
secret of any part of the process of boat building. He 
not only builds life boats of the very best construction 
and the ordinary ship boats, but race boats, and in the 
building of the latter he has carried away a premium. 
He says he can build a pleasure boat to sail ten or 
twelve miles an hour, and intends to lay the keel im- 
mediately. His establishment is open to the inspec- 
tion of all who take an interest in this sort of thing; 
and ship owners will find him an intelligent master of 
his business.—From the Brother Jonathan. 
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Battimore, March 3ist.—Gen. Garnes and fami- 
ly arrived in this city yesterday from Washington, 
and took lodgings at Barnum’s City Hotel. The 
General left this morning for the West, and his fami- 
ly has gone East.— Patriot. 


Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot. 
WasnHinctron, March 24, 1842.—But for the aw- 


tention of Government ; for, besides his ability to ren- | ful condition of the finances of the Government, and 
der seryices in future, he has incurred severe losses, | the embarrassments existing in the public treasury, 
unpopularity, and insecurity, in consequence of what! the most liberal appropriations would now be made 
he had aleady done in our behalf. It is sometimes! for the support of the navy. As itis, halfa million 
better policy to reward than to punish. To offer Po} has been appropriated for anew war steamer by a 
Adam some idemnity for his sacrifices is only an act! bill which has passed the Senate, which has been 
of grateful justice, and may serve our interests even favorably reported by a Committee of the House, 
more than the invincible power of thirty-two pound | and which will pass that body without opposition. 
shot. The neglect of such a man is not'likely to give | The Navy Department is doing all it can to make 
those about him a very favorable opinion of our service, | the naval service efficient, by expending judiciously 
or lead them to attach themselvcs to our interests. /all the means in its power, and by bringing into use 
The friendly disposition of the inhabitants gave op- | for action all the vessels in the service. A good 
portunity, for those who desired it, of learning sowe- | Many naval appointments and promotions have been 
thing of their character, and of the place they lived in. | made since the commencement of the present Ad- 
In rambling about Quallah Battoo, [ was strongly im- | ministration. Mr. BapGer, who had the interests 
pressed with the natural capabilities of the place for | 0! the navy much at heart, did much to awaken pub- 
defence, and the wise and comprehensive foresight of | lic interest in behalfof its success. Mr, UpsHur, with 
Commodore Downes, as evinced in his plan of attack. all his alleged abstraction, 1S devoted heart and soul 
avoiding as he did all those errors which had frustrated | to its success. His report is proof enough of this, 
previous expeditions of the Dutch and English. This and the excess of his zeal has rather been found fault 
place was bombarded by Commodore Read. I ob- | with, than his want of zeal. : 
served in one of the forts a triangular pile,of thirty- | Several nominations connected with the naval ser- 
two pound shot. I asked the Rajah where they came | Vice are now before the Senate. Most, if not all of 
from. He answered, with great apparent indifference, them, are promotious. They embrace in the maina 





that they were presented to him by Commodore Read, 
regretting that they were too large for any of his guns. 
I find that the natives generally atfect to treat this bom- 
bardment as a mere bagatelle. ‘* The Columbia fire 
eighty shot, and kill one man,” said one of them, 
with a most exulting grin; “ give me forty shot, I kill 
one man for nothing.” 

We sailed from Quallah Battoo on the 11thof Octo- 
ber. We had a tedious passage of sixteen days to 
Pinang, where we took on board a pilot. We ar- 
rived at Singapore on the 4th of November. The over- 
land mail from India has brouzht us news from the 
United States to the 17th of August. There is no re- 
cent news from China. There is areport, which wants 
confirmation, that the Emperor of China is dead. 





The health of our crew is remarkably fine. We lost 


very worthy class of men who deserve well of the 
country, and who, it is to be hoped, will speedily re- 
ceive the honors due to their service. The young 
men of the country are the jewels of the nation.— 
Those in our navy, more than all others, need the 
fostering hand of the Government to cherish and en- 
courage them. Ifin the course of human events, and 
nothing is improbable, our national grievances are 
to he settled by a resort to arms, the ocean isto ke the 
path-way of glory—our sailors are to have the brunt 
of the battle, and those who command them are to be 
foremost in the fight. .The Government is bound by 
every considering of national honor and interest, to 
protect the navy ; and Congress is called upon most 
solemnly to second the interest of the Government.— 
In times like these there ismuch more danger arising 
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from delay than from a too hasty action. I have | chronometers were purchased as the wants of a ship 
been led to say thus much in reference to the navy jor the judgment of a commander dictated, without 
from the receipt of the Maryland resolutions in re- | trial or examination, the only gnarantee of its value 
ference to this branch of the public service, (to-day | being the word of the seller. Sextants which were 
presented’ by Mr. Merrick, who is always on the | rejected by experienced judges, and left as shop-kee- 
qui vive when national honor or State interests are ' pers, too frequently found their way into the navy, 
connected) as, well as from the fact that the same | through the inability of navy agents and storekeepers 
subject has been alluded to in the able speech of Mr. | to discriminate between good and bad. A ship rarely 
Cray, and from the circumstance that many import- | went to sea without having the master’s store room 
ant naval appointments are now before Congress | half filled with wood compasses, from the prejudice 
which demand the early consideration of that body. | thata light compass could only be obtained by making 
the bowl of that material. 
i As a necessary consequence, the same set of instru- 
Selected Poetry. ments rarely went to sek ti cruises. When the ship 
Snail ia alliance | POPET HOR, UY WETS tumbled into the navy store, chro- 
A PARTING SONG | nometers and all, where they remained till the fitting 
eee adn of a new ship would find them unworthy further use. 
This no longer exists ; navy storekeepers are Te- 

















BY MRS. HEMANS. 


When will ye think of me, my friends ? ‘quired to render a monthly report of every instrument 

When will ye think of me ?— in their charge; and, as before stated, masters are 
When the last red light, the farewell of day, held directly accountable, so that, with a little addi- 
From the rock and the river is passing away ; | tional repair at the end of each cruise, the same set 
When the air with a deepening hush is fraught, | lasts many years. ‘The saving, from this cause alone 
And the heart grows burdened with tender thought-- is more than the annual cost of the whole establish- 


Then let it be! i ment. 


In the summer of 1838, the Honorable Secretary of 
the Navy directed the superintendent to make a con- 
stant series of observations in astronomy, magnetism, 
and meteorology, ordering an additional number of as- 
sistants, and granting authority for the purchase of all 
necessary instruments. 


When will ye think of me, kind friends ' 

When will ye think of me ?— 
When the rose of the rich midsummer time 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 
From the walks where my footsteps no more nay 


tread ; In the two latter sciences, the observations are 

Then let it be! made tri-hourly, throughout the day and night, from 

year’s end to year’s end ; and, in the former, the aver- 

. site nausea tl siilesia le . age number of observations is three thousand annu- 

When will-ye Seance eee ao. ally. On a fixed day of each month, the magnetic 

When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye ins'ruments are observed, at intervals of two minutes 

0 ts deesid of does Gidén melbay - and thirty seconds for twenty-four hours, making the 

When ye hear the voice of a ropes, A pete total number of observations, during the day, with 

When ‘ve feel the charm of'a poet’s dream— , those instruments alone, five hundred and seventy-six. 

het i Then let it be! _ . These observations are intended not only for the 

; benefit of the navy, but for the country and world ; 

ae 7 , the hours of record being those agreed upon at Cam- 

Thus let my a Thue 1 Pase x of Pent ; bridge, Massachusetts, and Philadelphia, as well as 

Kindly and pentty Get ah off one diay te observers seattered over a considerable portion of the 
For whom it is well to be fled and gone ; | groke. , 

As of a bird from a chain unbound ; | The house now occupied, and the observatory eon- 

As of a wanderer whose home is found-— nected with it, are both private property. The for- 

So jet it be! mer is inadequate to the purposes for which it is in- 


, tended, and from its possessing no accommodations for 
the officers in charge ; and the Jatter, is unfit, from ite 
Proceedings of Congress size, and unsafe to the valuable instruments it con- 

. P tains. 
IN RELATION band THE ARMY AND N RUE. | In addition to the saving of money to the Govern- 
a a ment, and the importance of having our national ships 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. furnished with the most perfect instruments and charts 








Marcu 15, 1842. of the most recent surveys, it is unquestionably the 
Mr. Maxzory, from the Committee on Naval Af- fact, that its establishment has disseminated informa- 
Otten ehimiited:-the following report : ; tion in the navy which could scarcely have been at- 


'tained by other means. The assistants have been 
The Committee on Naval .1ffairs made the following obliged, in the pursuanee of their daily duties, to ac- 


Report : | quire a knowledge of new instruments and new charts, 
It appears, from the statements of its superintend- | whether they possessed a taste for such pursuits or not 


ent, that the depot of charts and a emg was ~ seals of Wits ptomieeliae = fail to be useful in the 
tablished in 1830. The duties at that time required | sees : pees . : 
were, the selection, purchase, repairs and distribution | | It eh gr om 4 mtr Lh ore porte 
of all the instruments and charts required by the navy, | © 7@*e aa th te ~“y — § 
and to render useful the hydrographic information TUTCMEN!S OF Me naval service. ' . 
which might be contributed from our officers from, Hydrography.—It is particularly desirable that in- 
time to time. formation on this subject should be collected from all 
Since its organization, the navy has not only been | quarters, as well for the navy as for the commercial 
furnished with better instruments and more recent | marine generally ; and there is, no doubt, a great mass 
charts, at a greatly less original cost then before, but| of such information locked up in the memories of our 
greater care has been observed in their use, conse-| whalers and Indiamen. indeed, it may safely be said, 
quent upon the regulations of the depot, making the | there is scarcely a voyage made to the Indian ocean 
masters of our public vessels directly responsible for| or China seas, in which some new shoal or reef is not 
each article delivered to them. Prior to that time,| discovered. How useful the knowledge would be to 
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other navigators ! yet, from the fact that they know 
not where to send it, perhaps it never passes beyond 
the immediate crew. 

The depot of charts and instraments is the proper 
receptacle of such information, till the organization o 
an appropriate hydrographic bureau. Let the cap- 
tains of our merchant ships know they will be thanked 
for its communication, and receive credit as public! 
benefactors, and, there can be no doubt, great pride | 


will be taken in its transmission. It should then be| 











so frail that its doors have been blown entirely off 
twice during this winter, leaving the instruments com- 
pletely exposed to the weather. The superintendent 
reports that it is unsafe to continue so much valuable 
public property in such a building longer than the 
ensuing spring. The value of the instruments and 
charts under his charge is never less than $60,000, 
and will be greatly increased within a short time. 
Magnetism.—This subject is scarcely less impor- 
tant to the navy than astronomy. Without a knowl- 


rigidly examined by the officers at the depot, and, if| edge of the variation of the compass, none but coast- 
important, published in the Government paper, with. ing craft dare venture beyond the precincts of a har- 
its proper credit, as an additional incentive to liké!| bor; yet how few heve more than a practical knowl- 


communications from others. The lithographer (al- 
ready under the direction of the depot) would trans- | 
fer it to the charts for the navy, and, if of pressing’ 
importance, a chart should be issued, to be soldat thé 
cost of the paper. The lithographer should also exe- 
cute all charts made from surveys directed by the Na- 


vy Department, and thus save a large amount annu- | 


ally. 


‘become acquainted. 


In the last few years, surveys have been made of | 
George’s shoal, Tybee bar, Beaufort, Wilmington, and | 


Sapelo and Dobay sounds. The charts of these sur- 
veys have not cost less than $20,000, of which the 
greatest portion has absolutely been paid by Congress 
_to the salaried lithographer of the Navy Department. 
Had the charts been published by the depot, at least 
$15,000 of this would have been saved. 

The number of harbor charts might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, were it properly attended to. If 
there be sent to each flag ship one of Ertel’s wniver- 
sal instruments, as was lately sent to the Delaware 
74, there would not only be most accurate surveys. 
made of the ports visited, but their geographical po- 
sitions determined with great precision. ‘The assist 
ants who had been schooled at the depot would be val- 
uable officers in such service ; and, it is believed, the 
amount of information in hydrography and of experi- 
ence to the junior officers are of vastly greater im- 
portance than the little original cost of the instru- 
ment. 


Astronomy.—We are indebted to others nations for 
the data which enables our ships te cross the ocean. 
Not only has the navy failed to contribute to the coim- 
mon stock from which all our navigators borrow, but 
our country has never yet published an observation of 
a celestial body, whieh bore the impress “ by author- 
ity ;” and it is believed that, until the observation be- 
fore aljuded to in this report, none have ever been di- 
rected by the Government which can be considered 
continuous. 

That great errors exist in the tabulated places of 
the heavenly bodies, the labors of astrouomers of the 
present day sufficiently prove. Indeed, all who were 
at all curious in such matters could not have failed to 
remark how great a difference there was between the 
observed and computed times of the last annuar eclipse 
visible in the United States. 

Observatories, though not expensive, cannot pros- 
per in our country until we can obtain rest from the 
pursuit of mercantile affairs, or their charge is under- 
taken by the Government. The duties are confining; 
if properly executed, arduous; and but few are quai- 
ified by experience or habits to undertake them. if 
officers can be found with taste for such duties, an | 
observatory will give more information to the world, 
under a military organization, in one year, than under 
any other direction in two. 

A small observatory is absolutely essential to the} 
depot ; without it, the duties cannot be performed. | 


| observations. 


edge of the mode of determining its amount. ‘The 
daily changes of the variation, its extraordinary fluc- 
tuations during auroras, the causes, amounts, and 
modes of correcting the local attraction of ships, and, 
indeed, the laws governing magnetized bodies gene- 
rally, are mysteries with which a large portion of the 
officers have had neither means nor opportunities to 
Great complaints are made, 
that chronometers perform badly; that ships have 
been influenced by currents, when, if the true cause 
could be ascertained, it would be found to consist in 
having steered a wrong course, no allowance being 
made for local attraction. There can be no doubta 
large number of the wrecks of shipping occur selely 
from this cause. 

The magnetic observatories which were establish- 
ed by the European Governments two years since, 
and which have a location in almost every part of the 
world, were earnestly recommended to us by the 
learned men of Englaud. Active and extensive co- 
operation, they say, will be the only mode of setting 
ut rest the conflicting theories of this most inmpor- 
tant branch of science. Simultaneous observations 
over three-fouths of the globe may be taken as sat- 
isfactory evidence. that the whole world would pre- 
sent similar results. At some of the observatories, 
it is intended to continue the observations uninter- 
ruptedly, as in astronomy; but in others, they pro- 
bably will not be continued beyond 1846, when their 
results will be given to the world. 

Whatever these results may be, the navy is deeply 
interested in them, more so than any other branch of 
society ; and shall it be said that we have appropria- 
ted the hard-earned labors of others to benefit our 
navy, without compelling it to bear its portion? 

Meteorology.—To be a good judge of the weather 
is considered an important qualification for a seamen ; 
the safety of a ship and her crew may depend on the 
promptness and accuracy of his judgment. Meteo- 
rology has been more generally pursued in the United 
States than any other of the physical sciences. Profes- 
sor Espy is acknowledged by the world to be eminent 
in his knowledge, and his theory of storms has been re- 
ceived with great favor by the learned societies of 
Europe. If the theory is correct, the day is not dis- 
tant when we shall be able, by means of a barometer 
and wind-vane, to calculate the precise point where 
a storm is raging. Navigators will thus be enabled 
to steer clear of it, and take advantage of the favora- 
ble winds always blowing on its ounteredge. Meteo- 
rological observations are more Important at night 
than by day, because of their scarcity hitherto; and 
it is scarcely to be expected that amateurs can be 
found in suflicient numbers to make ali the required 
Night watching in stormy weather 
finds few followers, and we can only hope to obtain 
the desired information, when those engaged in its 
pursuit have duty to compel a flagging inclination. 

Deeming an establishment of this deseription es- 


The present tenement was erected at private expense, | Sential to the welfare of the navy, the committee re- 
of slight materials, and is entirely unsuited to the | port the accompanying bill. 


wants of the navy or the protection of the instruments. | « 


From defects in its original construction, a considera-| 
ble portion of the heavens is entirely obscured to the 
observer. Nor can these defects be remedied, even| 


were the building worthy alteration; for it is already | 





OOK AND JOB PRINTIN G— 
of every variety and description, neatly and ex- 
patag executed, at the office of the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, opposite to the Navy Department. 








